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ghvs ſubjet ivers State-do&rines , neither agreeable to onr 
ws,nor yet to truc Chriſtian Religion; and:that yet (to the prejudice: 
t5TTfUrnh ) they n; nts; por a ftrong prepoſſeffion'ofmens: 
hind I bave thought Jer (cnn otie | on the famm of them,as- 
gonceive ought to briggitien eferiaus re-cxamination, Saving. 


' herfore to His Majeſty Hits right-of Animadverſion, into the particular, 
ities snſolences 3 ſedrtalpel 1 . 
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_ + Firſt, That God is.no fare Aithpy of Rogatpower,than of Ariſtocras' 
ticall,and as much Author of uſurped Dominion as of Hereditary.. That: 
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That t aicat and Hoall can of Kings... Thatthe names 
Wing is n10t greater than of people. That though the King be fagwthe: 
jor,yct he is wniverfic minor. That he is not to be acconnted a God, a, 
King.a Lord,a Father,-c Ae prople coyjunitim but diviſis only. That. 
paaſon ({ pr as it concerns.the Prince) 1s.not fo horrid in nature,as op=- 
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Bower is originally inherent in the people,and but derivative in Kings,: 


14 & him no other meanes of maltiplying,than only by ropagation,and. 
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[that naturally was their father,or to him 'thitby tight of pt inogenithts;5 


 ahiey io the plantation of the thet'nn 


thee had che tenTribes6f7/742,,Cwherd 
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26 the Tathir of whom 2 ? EW and di defaillanee of the 
-firhar,lie gave the rule eo yOunger { (and conſequently ocheir def- 


xcondants t60)-unto.the firſt:born-(axwettizy ſee where God tels Caine | 
-T hy brother ſpall HG RIO ARERES Poll brave ris over bins, Gen... ar wig 
'4.7. So that al} men in the Ing' wete born Subjeds, either rot the W 


-was repreſentatively the father, Aﬀter hc Flood, iy popes: 6H Let 
therof the:world Having 4 family of Eifferii Te tha my 
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nate fore-councell diſperſed into three difta; 
vhers right of Soveraignty ayer thoſe TY at diftanc 
face;and want ofoccalion and fricanes (rg oly rie- 
pledted a8 upon like ſcveranes trid ſearch 6Fnes fps of Niro rig a = 
ini other placcs,ofceri after becathe;- But every bt rung 
himfelfa Father, foone became a Family, arid: from 
@ City; ſo into diverſe Citics,znd 2 eds Into 4 K1 
we fiſt hearo of the irreo ukr Kit Evie long 
find wealfo,that ont; & MIAReR for 
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were bound to beſubjet Dis, | 


ther deſcended of Fefſe, tor Zefſe 1 chord of their MLS = 
the rule of ſudjeion which followed nature, had ti6t tycd hen bf 


bis-ſunns The fifth Commandement it ſelf proveth this naturall bon 
ſubjeRtion; when (as ail Churches exponiſit) it cortyands Of: 
fo governors; 
Gods faying ufo Cane } foyetaignty did rightfil 
tare, we may ſee it in this; that zs God pro F4 
fo he procured him the Birth-right, formally tranſ 
it, Therfore 7K than 1a common Prherb 
rallorkgallRiehr;: netther the "The oh pipe af! y other po 
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-Next,God hathnot ontberinedbiogy = 
his ordinances conceraing 
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tare he is jen is far frohavinginherent-power criginally in him, 


as tl hnothis own original beingbur only in ſabje&ion,cither to 
his immediate father, if his father were aboluce,or to bim'& his common 


father; ifhis father were aſubje&, Now ifman, inhis particular and na- 
al capacity,hath not original power of himſclf inherent in him;hecan- 
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ot have sriginall inhereat pawer,by any civill capacity whatſoever. 
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Though therfore the tch tribes of //7ee/ rebelled againſt Kebobeam, for 
refuſing to releive their grievance,mads 7erobeam King,and God forbad 
R war againſt them for it;-yet this- proves not, That poop» 
have power of making Kingdoms or Kings, -For God himſelfe l:ad firſt 
declared, that he would rend ten Tribes from the Kingdome of Zudah, 


A ——————_— ſhould be King over them. Andhad er oboam and the 
people aftended Gods will and plea'ure init, (as David aſtcr his-anoint- 
ing did)he had been a. King,and theya Kingdom,nor of their own mak- 
ing,but of Gads. But to ſhew how-quitk ly the by-affeQtions of the peo- 
ple pervert the right work of God, when they look not aſwellunto the 
Wway', aS unto the end;we maygfee that for all this,new kingdom angKing 
were of Gods appointing; yet when the people would in a way of their 
own,take upon them the crowning ofthe man appointed,God dilelaimg | 
the authorizing of what they did. they ſet up a-King, ſaith God, but nor by 
. we, Hoſea 8.4 and:in recording the fa& (both in the firſt of Kings, and a+ 
eain in the 2 of {bron,) the Scripture pray telleth us,that they rebel- 
ted. That therfore God forbad R_choboamto fight againſt them , did not 
approve what the'/people had done, for God tels the reaſon why heforbad 


them; not becauſe:the = plc had done well but becatiſe the thing was of 
God, which if God had not revealed, Reboboam mighr,and ought to have 
reduced themito their obedience;and howſoever the thing it ſclt was of 
. God, yet to teach us, that the people havenot authority to do the thing 
that he hathordained, without his eſpcciall appointment, we ſee tha 
k when e4bjab (Rehoboams fon) with foure hundred thouſand, agai, 
| cight hundred thouſand, pitched a battel upon the right of rat Ringyorny 
and committed the cauſe to God;though Zeroboams bad entrapped him in 
| anambuſh,God gavgſuch 2 ſentence againſt Feroboaw and his people;thaet 
after an overthrow and ſlaughter of five hupdred thouſand of them,the 
. weredifabled from ever recovering ſtrength in all Abijabs dayes. = 
that ſubje&s for luck ſake may take heed of making new Kingdomes, or 
Kings;this King(the only inſtance of peoples'King-making, and yet in 
making of whem, the people did only anticipate Gods purpoſed work), 
became the inſtrumental efcient of their finall deſtruEtion, & erting up. 
the Idolatry which the people theſelvs had firſt affected) his fin Hepogh 
all his ſucceſſors ſo adhered to them, as that it never left the untill it had. 
extirpated them fro their own,& transferred the captives into another 
Country. To conclud this point, when we hear God himſelf tiling him= 
i-Ifa X.a great King of Kings, & telling us that the kingdoms #4 the Lords, 
&c.who.without reluarce of coſcience and even horrorof it,can yeeld: 
the pewer of Kings tobe derivative; and the people to be the origina// of 
| A'3 ; it 
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1e@fobtherr, *'God by ſetting himfelf forth in thenameof © King,b0& in 
Headof preſenting himſelf, tn a notion of magnificence and Soveraignty, 
Prefnchimſelf under the notion of ar-inferionr and of Serie mnivd ek 

a more ſoveraigne and origmall ro er: whereas we ſee God-never tx- 
ptefies his power by the name © 4 Elder,or of@ Megiltrfid;or any fob | 
- ordimate Authority, how good othoriourable focver. Yea to be King of 
Kings,is then nomore, than to bethederivative, and creature-0f Kings. 
"AF for the peoples being the effieizat and fina)l canteof the King: If one 
knew'1n whar ſenee the obſervatour-would be underſtood, be wete.fooh 
anſwered. For if he would be underſtood according tothe propriety of 
his words, ( as indeed that which he d maintaine does reed he 
ſhould)the:1 is that poſition riot only falf6;but an-impious falſhood,even 
fullblaſphetny : for propertly God,and none but God, is the efficieur and 
finall cafe Fl thinks: there being no difference between the efficient 
cauſe & the Creator. But if the obſetvator means,thar the people be the 
inftrumentall canſe of Kings; the inſtrumentall eaute and mediate end,are 
termes of ſoextreame and notorious diff:rence,& confequence;from ef 
Hetent and finall cattle as it is by no meanes tobe pardoned him; that he 
ſhould mcanc the one, and fay the other. Beſides, to nnderftand him 10, 
docs overthrow all that he drives at { for if the people be but the inſtru- 
mentall cauſe of Kings, then car they not 'be the end of Kings, no' more 
thin the inftrument of any work can be the end for whichthewotk was 
made,but contrarily th&E work is the end of the inſtromentand'therefore 
premer tha the ihſtruthertAs for the people, they are {b far from being 
the finalt end of Kings,:s that they arc not any way the end of them. For 
vyerntnent is theendof Kings(of which the people arc buttheſabjeR) 
'God alone ts both checffictent cauſe arid firial end; both-of the govertia 
tent, Governor, and ſabjeto bogoverned; 0 EN 97S 
- As for thar which he affirines, that though Kinfis be ſrgnls majorer, 
yet are they aniverfis minores , and that wherein ſoever they beto be ac2 
counted, Gods, Lords, Fathers, Heads;unro the people; they are not fo to 
be anterftood,ot herwifethen as to the particulat perſons ef men,confis 
ted firifly rot jointly: what ar impudent infolewieeils it that one that 
has of ofreaſon;ſhovld fo-wickedly bdye the principles ofir,to {6 infi- 
nite aconſequent ofablnrdities?For if Prinecs be Kings, Lords, Fathers,: 
Heads, &c: to the fingle perfonsof the SubjeR only , arid not to-rhe u- 
niverfality of chem, then is every ſingle Subje& by himielfalone a body 
politique, whereot the King,as King,rs Head, arid fo bath as manly King- 
domes 3s Subje&s:and every one being diſtin Tn refition.one from the: 
orher, have not,nor canhaveany civil communion among them;neitticr 
Ly EY can 
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eandty-of thent haye to:do with thecivill affuices one? an>ther;” And 
further,which isnot only falſe, but deſtrattive to the publick wedleand 
fafcty of alt Kingdoms. Kings be not Heads of the publick eomminity 
of their people,as well as afthe private particulars of them ;*then is the 
publick community. out of the Kings protethion; and Kings ate diſchar- 
ged of all care of the publick. For the mutuality of relation betwixt pro- 
tection and ſubjedion,fuffers.nottheone to movejburt withinthe hints 
of the orher, and ifiche univerſality mult be under the Kings proteRtion, 
x mult bealſounderhisſabjection,for which eauſe the aricient and en. 
Rant wiſdom of Ma oten _ — Partiament #s thebo- 
d reſentativeol the whole Subze of the Kingdom -, do inthe pts 
Kb + oftheir Ads,in that quality,to this rawgnns_ 270d noon} 
3:ties loyall. and faitbfull Subjetts.. So-that in this point theobſervator 
infolently controules the wiſdom and Tndgment of the repreſentative of 
the whole Kingdom,as well as cantradidts the principles of-reaſon. 
Laſtly, whereas he ſaith that Treaſon ſo far as it concerns the Prince, 
is not fo horrid in nature as oporeſſionin aPrines. Without excuſing any 
way or diminiithingthe faults of-Princes;in any theleaſtaR of oppreft- 
on, let crery-one but aske/his own conſicrice, whether is more hortid in 
nature,Superiorsto wrong Interiors; or Inferiors their Saperiors? Ma- 
Rers their Servants,or ſervants their maſters? Hugbands their-Wives,or 
wives their hu5bands? fathers their children, or children their fathers: 
Ertion.And whceeas now thc 


propoun ling tons fora. 
O Orange, andfor ont | 
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knows were-impoſlible. Therefore pretending to -ſhew the originall,the 
progreſſe,6& changes of ſoveraigne government,gll from,and by the au- 
thority of the people, cven from the fall of Adam tothepreſent, when it- 

ſhould be expedted he ſhould ſhew the ſoveraignty of this Kingdom to 
be derived from them,he runnes himſelf into a puzzle, & then breaks off 
and tclls us what he thinks,and he thinks, that when moſt Comntries have 
found out av art & peaceable order for publick Aſſemblies, whereby the prople 
may aſſume its own power to do it ſelf right without diſturbance to it ſelf, or 
rnjuvy to Princes; he were unjuſt that would oppoſe that art and order." Thas 
Prunces may not be beyond all limits of Law, nor tried npon them by private 
parties the whole Community in its underived Aajeſty,ſrall convene todo Ju- 
ftice,c5-c. and ſo he goes on inſinuating,that our Parliamentsare ſuch pu- 
blick Aſſemblies , wherein the Community in underived Majeſty con- 
venes todo Iuſticeupon the King. - t; ; 
Truly 1 am nct fo well affected to arbitrary government, as toadmit 
the judgement (much lcſſe the thought of one man) to be proofof Law 
and government ; we ſhall therefore by Gods help examine how well 
this new conceit agreeth with-our Lawsand ancient ſetled frame of go- 
vernment. But this is obyious aforchand,that it is ſo far from being true 
that moſt Countries,have found theart and order of aſſemblies wherein 
_ the people may affume thepower of doing themſelves right, As thatun- 
lefſe you will call the aſſembly of ſome meere popular Republique, ſuch 
anaſkmbly :. there is not the ordinance of any ſuch aſſembly to be found 
| inall the world, and the reduging of our Parliaments to ſuch afſemblics, 
will fuit.as well, as the ſhaping of our Kingdome to;the frame of the 
common-wealth of the Yenetiaxs, or ofthe Holianders. 

That we may know therefore that our Parliaments are no ſach imagi- 
nary.aſkemblics, in which the opts in underived Majeſty convenc to 
aſſume any power ſuppoſed to be theirs originally,and wich that power 
todo themiclyes right. Even the obſervator himſelfhathaffured us, when 
- In hisfaſt and looſe play, he unawares confcſicth,that the compoſition of 


our P: dallpartsfo orderly con- 


our Parliaments arc ſo cqual & gcometrica 
tribute their office, as that no part can haveany extre IE Fred THnANee 
over other. This is moſt true that he confeſicth.God grant that no cndea» 
your to the contraty may cycr deprive the Kingdom fehe righe benefit 
ofthis happy & well compoſed Ordinance. But.now then if our Parlia, 
be ordainedaſſcmb.compoſed of 3 teeeffary dutferent parts;one ſoveraign, 
the others SubjeR, ſome appearing for their own jgitercſts;others x 

- - ſcntatively for them that ſeat rhem ,j and ul ballanced infucha 
tricallequality, as is proper for the conſervation of thei, 


- 
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and intereſts from any extream ptedominance of one of the parts above tlie 
other. Then can they not be aſſemblies of reſumption of thepeoples ſuppo- 
ſed power,for in fuch imaginary afi:mblics, there muſt be a difſolution of all 
conſtitute orders, decrees, and qualities of the parts , and all the members 
maſt be reduced to a natural coequality,undiſtinguiſhed by any difference of . 
quality, degree or priviledges whatſoever : ſo as there maſt be neither King 

' Nor Peeres, nor any office or powerofthe former ſtate remaining, but all re- 
folved into'a mecete Chaes, till a!l be new framed by the deity of the people. 
So far therefore are our Parliaments from the nature of ſach aſſemblies, as 
that the endeavours of introducing of fach aſſemblies, is moſt ſeditions,tray- 
tcrous, and deſtructive, not onely to the perſon and dignity of the King,to 
the Crown Imperial,and to the kingdom it felf, (whoſe wel ballanced rights 
have (beſide other tyes) been fo often;1o ſolemnly, and by ſo many of us, c- 
ven by our whole repreſentative body ſworn to be defended }buteven to the 
rights, priviledges , and being of the bleſſed Ordinance of our peace and 
wel-fare,our very Parliaments themſelves, 

For we muſt know, that our Law, taking notice, that in every ſtate 
there are three parties capable of juſt, or unjuſt ſovcraignty ; that is to fay. 
ſome Prince, the Nobles, and the-people) judged no government fo iafe and 
aſſured,as where every of the three parties capable of Soveraignty,were'in 
ſome ſort admitted to a participation of it, bur ſo admitted, as that ſtill the 
Soveraignty ſhould cleercly remain to him that ought to be the Soveraign, 
And to this end;our Law(baving firſt throughthepicty of our law-giving 
Princes obtained a juſt &'regular conrſe of government; the ſtability where» 
of it found to be more.concerned inthe poyyer of making lawes,than in a- 
ny other power belonging to the ſoveraign)did for preventing innovations - 
that might ſubvert that ſezled regu : in ſuch a ſort cſtabliſh the frame of 
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Nor did the providence of the Lay here r:& : But conſidering that in 
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the power of making Lawes,it bad now oppoſed the power of two nume- 
rous bodics, againſt the power of the {ingle Soyeraign. It fore-faw and fea- 
red, that,by the Soveraignes conſentingita.lawes far the caſe and benefit of 
the ſubject; things mighe paſſe to the prejudice and diminution of the Sove- 
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raignty, if the ſingle'perſon of the Soveraigne({urcharged with the care of 
the manifold affairs of the kingdom) (hould be left all alone to adviſe and 

diſpute his right againſt all the wiſdom and folicitation of the numerous 

body of the SubjeR. To preventthat, 1t 2xcaingg that the King ſhould at 

His ownediſcretion ſwear unto Himſele a kody of Councell, to adviſc him 
in the concernmenrs of his Soyeraigne Rights,and Tafety, (which is hisPri- 

vy CouncellJand a of Councell at Law , to adviſe Himthat Hee may 

neither doc, nor ſuffer contraty to the rule of Law; Andttirounghthis even 

Counter-poileand ballance of all the three clkates of Parliament(as through 
a means wherewith God hath clpecially bleſxed us aboveother lands)do we 
enjoy the aſgurance of a regular treedome » under the government of a juſt 

andlegitimate Soveraignty, In which, it without the free concurrence of 

every of thethree ordained partics,thereſhail be any invaſion & exerciſc of 
the legiſlative power ; then thall the well ballanced frame of legitimate Jaw- 

making be overthrowne,and with it, the rightfull being and uſe of Parlia- 

ments deſtroyed. _ ; 

But the Obſervator having not aſcribed ſuch underived Majeſly to Afgem- 
blics of the community, to the end to maintain the rights of Parliaments, 
but to innovate Parlameats to the dcftruAtion of their true being,and to the 
transformation of the State and government, Hewſoever thar fol 15, hee 
tels us onely of ſome defeRs 1n Parliament, that might receive amendment: 
yet lets he (lip, that thoſe Defeas, are Diviſions between the two Houſes, 
and between the King and them, Now Diviſion being almoſt incvitable, 
and power. of diſfsenting ncceſsary for ballancing thethree differing parts of 
Parliament, to prevent this power of diſsentipg, were to deſtroy the bal- 
lance and being of Parliaments, and. to. make them Courts of popularity, 
where they that pleaſe the people ſhould abſointely carry all things, Though 


therefore he here diſcovers his deſigue, yet being ,afsured not to bring it a- - 


bout,but by miſ-lcading.ths moſt faithfull and wel-afte&ed both to true c- 
{tabliſhed Religionand Government, ke covertly: purſues his-purpoſe alto- 
ether under the ſhew of vingicating the Rights, Priviledges,and being of 

Parliaments, Ja L-- Wor 11 : 
£0, whereas our.Parliz3ments arc, aſggmblies wherein thewhole (tate in 
three diftin& forall parts, convenes in, Councell, ant4 whercin cvery of 
thoſe three parts. bave free power of allowing or difallowing of any thing 
propounded fora Law, and wherein the Law taketh notice of no vote, nor 
aQ, for any-generall Lav, ſave what doth paſse with concurrence of all the 
£5 T1 _ = Oe TO Ro three 
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three pare of the aſſembly. The Obfcrvator tells us, that for the King'to lay; 
that without the Kings concurrence and confent Parliaments are without all pows- 
er, this at one. blow confornds all Pavliaments, and ſubjeits ws tom unbonnded 4 
Regiment of the Kings will, as any Nation nnder htaven ever 'faffercd under, 
And his reaſonis, if Kings-may tf froftrate Patliaments,: hee may by the 
ſame means fruſtrate all 4nferiour” Courts', and then farewell Law,: Right, 
Liberty, and all things. O impudence 1 does his Majelty in this claim more 
than) either the houſe of Peers to it felfe , or the houſe of Commons to it 
RF chatlengeth? Nay; chims his Majeſty' more than hee ackriowledgethi 
die by the! Law to ich of the two Howlegaſiwell as tohidafelte; freely to 
afſent or diſ-afſent to what” is propounded 'for a Law , 'and doe not, and 


i601 


have not, both they and his Majeſty,and both their predeceffors,, ever pra- 


Rik that-power ? ſo as we have had featcc'one Paritament wherein &y- 
ther King, or Peers, or CothimmRhs'( or perhaps everyoneob them') have 
not feverally diſF-ated frutitiths Votes cieh of other twoy/and by theit dif 
ſent fruſtratedthe Votes of the other two)! andyet ( God beprayſee ) orir 
Parliaments doc; and ( we hope) {till (hall continue, notwithſtanding ſuch 
undermining Foxes would bring that three-fold cord'ol 'our ſtate ;/ into that 
ſingle firing of a popalar Aſembly;and all things ſ6intovcontuſficr 2 

And kow falſe is the confequenee, that if-ehe6. King Drag = may 
make voyd,rhe ſentence of the two Houſes of Patliament hemnay alfo'voyd 
the ſence of an inferionr Court of Tuſtice? when in Parliament the Law 
hathappoynted the King himſclfe t6 give hisowneVoteand conſent, per- 
ſonally if he will, or by his Letters undct his great Seals;if hewill. But in 
inferior Coty ts hath app6ynted nidtiers giveſentenceor jidghnent dat only 
thoſe Tadges, who ina definite and formall 'way are ordayned to be theonly 
Minifters and Deliverers of the Kings Iuſtice and'judgment in that behalf, 
ſo as no perſonall or inftramentall aFent or difsent of the Kings; can alter or 
fruſtrate the ſentence of jufgment ofany inftriorvourt, becauſe that though 
the Tudges there give the Kings judgment,and not their own ; yetttheLaw 
having authorized none but them to-betbe' giversof the Kings judgment 


there, it raketh no notice of' any other judgment'in thoſ&Courts, than only 


of the ſworn Indges themſelyes:and though the King, thePeers,and'Com- 
mons in Parliament have every onethe power, byatiy one'of their Vores, 
ed fruſtrate the Votes of two of them, froity becomming' the judgment of 


the whole Oburt +; yet cannot the Vote. of either the King, the Peers; or - 


Commons alone, or of any two of them , fruſtrate or ehange the Judge- 
ment of any inferiour Court. And it is farther tobe obſerved, that in'thoſe 
Courts the Tudges judge as ftrangers of matters that concerne others only, 


and not thetnſelves, and therefbre renderjudgment inimiram, againſt the 


will of one of the parties atleaſt, in which caſe becauſe exprake FT" at 
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fees fit litinmm, if all the Indges FOR: my yet judgement ſhall be given: ac- 
cording to the judgement of the major part.- Ge | 
But now ( contrary tothe uſe of infertour Courts ) The parties in Parlia- 
ment (in thoſe things that concern:the publique) meddle not as meer Tudg- 
es, butas Partics-intereſsed, with things that concern every of their own 
Rights, 1n-which caſe it 1s neither Law norreaſon , that ſome of the Par- 
ties ſhould determine of that, thar cgncernes all their mutuall intereſts, 5:- 
vita altera parte, , againſt the will of any one of the parties. But that all 
parties concur, , orclſe their mutu4ll -intercſt to remaine in the ſame con- 
dition it was before; for Parties cannot meddle with judging in. invitum, 
but per conſex/um , and therefore no major part of the three parties in Par- 
lament, but the conſeat of all three mult make the Judgment of that Court; 
otherwiſe two of the three parties may totally or in part oppreſsec the third, 
and then one of thoſe two,oppreſsethe other,and be a ſole arbitrary ty rant... 
The King and: Pecres may :oppreſse the Commons ; The King and Com- 
mons may oppreſs the 'Pecers;, the Peers and Commons may oppreſs the 
King : and then the Pezrs being eaſily: ſuppreſed by the Commons, what 
{M1ll hinder but ſome Appian decemvirate, (that under ſhewjof z:ale of Re- 
forming Church and Common-wecalth, may carry.the ſound and well: afte- 
Qed Subie&t withthem ) Aﬀer they ſhall have not. onely: poſseſsed mens. 
mens mindes with the lawfoulneſse of their Authority , but poſseſsed them= 
klves of the Militia and all the power of. the Kingdome, and two 
or three yeare kept allthat.power in their hands, pretending they can- 
not ſoner perſe&t their. Lawcs of Reformation ( though indeed they 
doc but time it out , ; tilhthey-ſecure all unto their private cnds ) (as e4p- 
pres In all things did.) What then ( I fay ) ſhall binder, but that by 
meanes of ſome decemwuirate among the Commons ,, ſome eAppiizs may 
invade an abſolute Soveraignty over us;; or miſſing that, reſolve yet 
all our ſetled Static ,, intp; an unſure troubleſome: eAriFocracie ? or Re- 
___ Thebetter to prepare the way to-ſome ſuchupſhot. The Obferatvor 
findsadefe& in the frame. of. our ſtate, hee cannot ſee how Parliaments 
can have ſufficient, powet to-reſtrayn tyranny,ifthey can.do no Act without 
the Kings conlent,,, And-he finds that if Princes,in matters that concern the 
publique,be admitred to prefer weak opinions (as he calls them) before Par- = 
liamentary motives,then Parliaments arc vaine,, Princes unlimitable;, and 
Subiets miſerable, = I (Ree: F | FP | 
The Obſcrvator will be more wiſc and:faithfull than the Law it ſclfe, and 
looking onely one, way ; tells us of ipſatficient proviſion, for Reſtraynt of 
Regall power, without ſame coercive. ſuper-intendent bec placed over. 
it; But the Law that looks every way ,, tclls.us that the ereing of __ a 
| | 4 uper= 


(1 3) . \ : 
faperintending power, would unfoveraign our King, and make that faper- 
intending power Soveraigne, and when it were made, the cxcrcile of it 
would be ſuvje& to more dangerous extravagarccs than Regall power 1s, 
and yet leſſe capable of regulation than it, Therefore the Law, (knowing 


thar thcre is none butGod,gui cxſtodiat ipſoscuſtod:s,that can reſtrain tupream 


/? 


Fi 


Governours,and knowing that nothing in this wozld can be reduced to ſo - 


abſolute a perfe Xion of ſetledneſſs, but that in the laſt means it muſt meerly 


depend upon theprovidznce of God ) aſter a full confideration of the weak- 


nes and imperfection of every ſeverall form of government, concludes, that 
the ſoveraignty was better placed inthe hands of a fole Prince,than in a po- 
pular,or Ariſtocraticall hand,and that a poſitive known law , without agy 
cocrcive ſuperintendent,was a ſufficient and the belt boundary of Regall 
power,againſt any irregularity whatſoever,cſpecially when the Law(being 
backed with a Parliament of all the orders of the kingdom)ſhal thereby find 
means of diſcovery and manifeſtion, both of the truth of the Law it felfe, 
and likewiſe of the violation of it, For the Law,and the tranſzreflion of the 
law, being both at once made manifeſt & notorious, that will be ſo ſafficient 
a ſecurity of the future obſervance of the law, as princes willnot further cn- 
dureto violate it ; becauſe (as the Poet {ayes ) | x 
Nec puzros coram populo Medea trucidat, | 
Aut humana palam coquit exta nefarins Atrehis, | 

Infamous a&s will not endure to be committed in the ſight of all the world. 

Therefore to ſay truth, the Obfervator's conceit of having ſome ſuperiour 
power to inforce the law that ſhould regulate the power of the ſoveraigne 
Prince, is a mcere falſe conception of an heart as trayterous to God as to his 
Prince, who would have abſolute ſecurity by an arme of fleſh, when no ſack 
can be given to ir. For, to regulate his Prince,he would-not only havea law, 
but a ſuperiour power toenforce that Law ; and ſuch a ſaperiour power be- 
ing once erec&kted,that mult alſo be either boundles; or muſt be circumſcribed 
witha law-if circumſcribed witha law,then aHo muſt that law have a ſupe. 
rior coercive power toenforceit,& ſo muſt we have ſuperior power,over-ſu- 
periour power, #(que ad infinitum, and yet at laſt, leave the moſt fuperiour 
power, 1n that liberty which the Obſcrvator calleth boundleſſe, Arbitrary, 


and Tyrannicail, And how abſurd a thing is it to imagine , That when : 


the Law hath truſted the Soveraign powgr, in the hands of the King, it 
ſhould againe diſtruſt him, and unforeradt him, and place in another the 
Soveraignty of the ſams ſoveraigne Truſt ? and with a ſecond abſardity 
leave in the Kings hand the power of calling together and diſſolving the 
power whereby he himfelfe ſhould bee conſtrained ® and to make up all ) 


. ſhould by authority of that power, conſtrain all the heads of the people, 


and even the Repreſentative body of that power , by ſolemns.Oath to ce- 
a . 


3. C:arC; 


(14 | 
' clare that the King is not only ſuprexm © SI that he 1s the only (1- 
pream Goyernor, when ({uch a Superior power admitted) he can be neither 
only; nor at all, Supream, - 

But the obſervator aiming more to ſabvert what iseſtabliſhed, than to re- 
duce things unto their firft eſtabliſhment,quarre!s ſtil with the regal power; 


and he reafons, that whether or no the Law gives the fingle perſon of the 


' Prince as ful & tre2 a vote to affent or not afſent,as it doth to either the houſe: 


of Peers or houſe of Commons, yet is not the Prince toufe rhe liberty of his 
yotelieentiouſ]y, bur ad viſediy and by Councell, and what Counccll can he 
have more wiſe, faithfull and 1mpartiall,rfhan theirs that reprefent:the whole 
Kingdom, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have private ends as Courtiers, Ca- 
valiers, and private men may have? | | 

Truly that Princes ought with great reſpe& to hearken to the advice and 


information of the great Councell of the body of their people, whocan fo 


much as make a queſtion of it ? But why ſhould th:te things be obj=Red to 
his Majeſty? For what Prince ofal his predeceſſors bath ſo much he hearkned 
and condeſcended fo tis great Councell,as his Majeſty at once hath done un- 
pI Parliament? Not any one;Nay,not the whole ſucceſſion of his 
predeceſſors ſince thegranting ofthe great Charter hath done the like. Wit- 
nefle the condeſcending to the Earle of Srraffords attainder, thedamning of 
Ship-mony, and of all Monopolies, the Star-Chamber, and high Commiſſi- 
on Court,the taking away ot the votes of Biſhops and of Pop1th Lords, the 
_ parting with the long uſed power of impoſing upon merchandize , bound - 
ing of Forreſts , and yeelding to the regulation of whatſoever farther gric- 
ance ſhould be forind in the common-wealth, And (for a ſ:ale of obſervance 
of all) the granting ofa Trienniall Parliament,and the perpetuating of this 
preſent Parliament. With what diſpenſation of the violating of Chriſtianity 
cn a Subjedt (through alt theſe preſumptions to the contrary ) charge his fo- 
veraigne with averſnes to publick counſell, and inclination to private whiſ- 
perers?O that being at once poſſelt of ſo many not long firce unhoped for ſa- 
tisf tions, we might not want hearts to enjoy them & acknowledge them, 
Bat the two Houſes thought the Kingdom in imminent danger,and deſi- 
red it ſhould be put in a poſture of defence,and his Majeſty by evill counſell 


refuſed and deſerted thein. Truly the obſervator nticher doth nor canſhew, - 


that his Majzſty, upon the Parliyagents apprehenfion,of danger, refuſed to 
take order for the defence of the Rinz2dom ; fr the contra ry thereof is true, 
And in his fecking :o ſecure it by a military poſture,he ſo far condeſtended to 
the ſatisfa ion of his Parliament , as that he cff:red to change the perſons, 
that in any County had the charge of the Militia, if his Parltiment made a- 


ny juſt exception to any of them. And for his Majeſties comming to the | 


Parliament to Weſtminſter, even in that alſo he ſo farre hearkned to them as 
Ts os that 
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that he off:red, that if, to ſecure future ſeditions, they would make ſome ex<- 
| emplary puniſhment of the Actors in the late ſeditious tumults there, he 


| would even come thither, And being refuſed in that ; hz notwithſtanding, 
4 off:red them to come to any other indiff-rent place. Asfor the place where 
they now fit, who ( that hath vowed his Faith tothe Laws of the Land, 


and to the p1iviledge of Parliament ) can in ſuch conſeience as he will an- 

4 ſwer God withall, hold that a place of indifference and ot freedom to vote 
in, where the people in tumult demanded of the Houle of Commons to 
know who were the Lords that refuſed to vote with them, and where 
ſome of the Peers were aſſaulted by the multitude for hawiong diff:red in 
their votes from them, and yet none of thoſe Tumulters were puniſhed or 
ever queſtioned for it? _ Ds TE 

But ere we leavethis point of hearkning to the advice of Parliament, we 
muſt conſider too, that though we grant it behoofefull for the King to 
hearken to his Parliament, we mult not underſtand it fo behoofefull, as that 
there ſhould be inevitable neceſſity laid upon him,that he muſt follow what- 

| ſocver they adviſe,for then at oneblow we overthrow the fundamentall law 

and frame of Parlizments, If trom any of the thre2 formal parts of the Parlia- 

ment we take away the freedom of voting, to aſſent or difſent, we breake- 
the threefold cord of the State, we caſt away the ballance of it, and even. 
diſſolve the very frame it ſelf. If when for neceſſity of State , the Head al- 

{:mbles the whole body in Counſell, ( where the: Law gives the Head one 

f * voce of three, andallows hima body of privy Councell to maintain the pro- - 

per rights of the Hcad )the Head may not uſe that power which the Law gi- 

| veth it,no not in caſe thertwo other parts conteſt and claime part of theright- 

belonging to the Head, and where(by Law)the vore of the Head is oppoſed: 

in ballance,to the moderation of thoſe two powers; as well as their powers. 

'# arc oppoſed in ballance to the power of the head; but that the Head muſt do 

| all thinzs according to the advice and conafell of the two parts, whichare 

th. body of the ſubje&, Then ali that ſolemne forme of Law,that calleth the 
Head, Soveraign; that authorifeth the Head to ſwear a body of privy Coun-: 
celi; to convoke the Nobles and Commons in publick Counſell;to call to that: 
Counſell whom hethinketh good : to take homage of the Peers, and Oath- 
of Supremacy of the Commons : and having uſe 1 their Counſel, at his. - 

. Tucgement to diffolve it, All this (I fay) is thena meer miſlzading formality 

ofthe aw: The Soveraignty (againſt all our Oathes and expreſſionsts the- 

| contrary ) isnot inthe King but in the people;the King is theonly SnbjeR,” | 

ani bat a common vouckee , whoſe concurrence is unavoidably implyed ;; 

His will, bis underſtanding, and his power: ( though he acknowledged 

Head, Soveraigne, and chief reſidence of authority ) is il ſubj2 ed to the 

body of the very Subje& that in Parliament doth ſweare fubjeRion to hir3 
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ſubje ion to him. The tripattite frame of a Parliament of three eſtates, is 
a vaniſhing apparition : there 1s really nothing, but a mecre popular aſſemb-! 
ly, not of Subje&s,but Soveraignes. The Crown Imperiall and kingdome © 
itſclfe ( though aſſerted by our ſotemnelt as of Recognition and oathes of 
the body repreſentative) arc meer #ox extia, we are but a Republike, and the 
chicfe head of the kingdome hath nor (beſige the name)more of a King than 
the Duke of Venice, or the Prince of Orange. And this being hid ever ſince - 
the firſt beginning of the kingdom; the whole ocneration fttetabſecte- 
nc by tid injury of our La'xes, been moſt impiouſly miſ-ſworn 
in their allegegcance; and the errour hath never been diſcovered till the 
whole kingdome (having now ſolemnly ſworne to ftand to, and defend the 
Lawes) ca nnot 1ecede from their wrong-:worne obedience, but with the 
guilt of univerſall perjurie , and under the burthen of chat guilr, expoſe 
an old grown kingdome, to the hazards of a new-framed Common- wealth. 
All this does neceffarily follow, it wee take away the freedom of the Kings 
aſſent and diſſent in Parliameat,or bar him of the uſe of his Councells advice 
therein, 7 : | 

I ſhould little need.to. fay any thing concerning that which the Ob- 
ſer vator ſo much pretends, that.comtmunities and univerſalities of men, are 
voyd of corrupt aff:&ions & of private ends ; and that therefore their deſires 
arc alwayes jult, and their Counſell faithfull and impartiall, But when in 
the fallacy of this perſwaſion there lyes (I fear) a great part of the fin, for 
which Gods anger now ſo publikely doth ſhew it felfe upon us, I would be 
loath to paſſz it over without any touch at all. I feare we-are toodiffident 
to reft upon the Ordinance of God; I fear we are too confident of our ſelves, 
as if our owne naturall providence (if we wereleftunto it) were beyond a- 
ny other means of ſafety, although it we:e the ordinance of God unto us. A 
word or two therefore (hall not beunneceflary concerning the corruptions 
and errors that even communities:themfelves are often ſubject to. 

That communities are lefe ſubjet to private ends and affeRtjons than pars 
ticular men areyis tru2 : but ir is alſo true, that they are not abſolately free 
from them, and:when they fall into them, they are more fatally violent and 
dangerous. And though one would think it repugnant, that an univerſality 
(which contains the whole publique) ſhould have private ends; or that, 
that ſhould any way be counted priuate, which they that contain the publike 
doe pnrſue';* yet ſeeing it is not the number vi agents, but the capacity in 
which they aR,the quality of their a&ing,and the coherence or incoherence 
of what ghey purſue;with the publiques end and wealez that makes the a&ti- 
ons of men puolique or private - it mu.t'needs follow,that if without autho- 
rity,or out of the way of the publique Ordinance, men purſue any thing 
though the whole comunity concur 1a the purſuit)yet is all of the-nature of a 

private 
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Yrivate aftion,doreto a corrupt atid privatecnd,forthongh che thing Inter © 
” be to the preſent good of the pub wy: yer beinp beſide rhe ved inznceart 
wayzft is ih confequence 2g3inſt the good & weat ofthopublick & agar 
the'vety endy of the ptiblick, And as.in the bod ynaroral « very few members 
(that is none but the eyes) liave.the fenſe of (ing, but 21! the members have 
the fenſe of feeling,fo in Communities all have the ſent of er Joying go0@,or 
ſuff-ring evil ; but very few the faculty of diſccrving the cauſe ay; means 
cirher Fer the major part of the, cothttiinity (more catried by ſenſe than t 
diſccrning)oft makes the Judgmetit of tke whole Community, and brings it 
to a(t that,that agreeth not with the intended weale of the Comity.By this 
means(at the beſt) the whole univerſality of the Iſraclites (contrary to their 
own final good & proſperity forced their Priclt to ſet them up golden calys, 
By this means the univerfality of them again revolted from avid (their K, 
by Geds immediat ordinatior.)to 16/olems an uſurper, By this means theuni- 


_ verfality of the tenTribes,for redreſſe of their gricyances,rebelled on 


vids grandchild, and ſet up Feroboam, who reviving their own affeted fall 
religion,authorized that fin which purſued them in their extirpation. It is 


therfore an untruth,to ſay that comupitics can kaveno privatecnds,and abe- 
lying of the law & truth toſay(as #22) that ever there was ſuch a waxime. 

But it wil befaid,that though in Communities the body at large(in which 
the vulgar is tho greatcſt aw, 2 be ſubjcAt to corrupt aff:Eions and cnds; 


preſumed free from corrupt endg and aRions,and therforc moſt wiſe, faith- 


yet the body repreſentative, which is the choice of the Cotymunity, is tobe 


_ fill andaffured. Truly we pray,that ſince inthis knot ye many ſcruples that 
wring the conſciences of thouſands in our Iſracl, we may with modelt free>. 


dom, reaſon thethinegs that tend to Cel the honour and obſervance due 
to repreſentatiyes, To whom we acknowledge the higheſt honour and ob- 
e 
rity of the repreſentative will alwayes depend ypon'two things, that is, the 
quality and condition of the body repreſented, and the quality of the repre= 
ſentatign it Fl; for as that is more or leſſe proper and Th ap wilitderive 


ſeryance that canÞe given fo the body r TOON honour andautho- 


more or lefle pul ority-and reputation, If therefore the body at large bean. 
abſolitefree loyeralgn (as is the Community efaright Republique)the true, 
rep elentative of that body is thentobe loves Withall foveraigne honour 
and due ny ion; but if the body at Jarge be it {eIf a ſubjeR, Thy any and 
authority of the repreſentative 6anngt cxcced the honour and authority.of a 
(net tHe none $an make their image more than they themſelves are; Next 
tne. (eh ar al%reprelſeotations how plenarily foeyer authorized,mult 
ever be bjedtts the condition ofthe gay repreſented) Thezepute anda 
thority of reptckntatives, willalf | is the ſoundnes or weaknes, Go 
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nefle or imperfe&ion of the repreſentation it ſelf. For ifthroughont an whole 
Community the repreſzntersbe equally and proportionably ordained accor- 
ding to the tru: relative intereſt, that each part which ſendeth them hath to 
the. whole publick ,(as in the united provinces they are) there wil be all fnl 
acknowledgment of authority to the repreſentative, that poſſibly can be to 
the body at large; and chero will alſo be ſome preſumption thar the repreſen- 
ters are authorized , to determine ſoveraingly of thoſe things that concern 
the publick. But if (on the other ſide) there be no equality, in making repre- 
ſcnters,obſcrved; but that ſome parts ſend as many as others that are an hun- 
dred times greater and more confjderabl2, 'both in power and ſapport of 
bucthen in the Commonwealth, and if for ſome of the parts rone are admit- 
ted to chooſz the repreſenters,but fu>ſtantiall legall Freeholders, and for o- 
ther parts all arc admitted of what condition ſoever. And if the number of 
thoſc thatare ugporpottionably and promiſcu>uſly choſen, do, three or foure 
fold, exceed the number of them.thatare firitly choſen for the moſt prin- 
cipal part of theCommuaity. And laſtly,if it lyes in th power of fome other 
aurhority to giveto ſome particular Towns the power of ſeading repreſen- 
ters,cquallin-number to the greateſt, Provinces of the Community. Theſe 
circumftances will not only detraX'from the” repute and authority that a 
moreexat repref-ntative ofthe Commuiity.might have, but vehemently 
dem>nſtrate thatthe inſtitution an$end of ſach a reprefentative is tather to 
miniſter information of the ſtate and condition 'of every of thoſt particular 

laces and advice,and afſiltance toſome* 

pegs terane foreleg te —_TTT ONES 
"'Tocgims then-to' the Objetion of he affiire tnefſe* of Repreſentatives in 


_ their jadgmeat and fidelity. If in Kingdoms, we bythe repreſchtativebody of 


the Commu nity mean a perfe& reprzſ:ntation of the whole body Politiqu*, 

fo as that the head as well as the other parts do freely coope!; ate and concur 
(as in on A&s df Parliamght it eyer doth) then can we preſyme;no other, 
cou'iſelt more aſfaredly wiſe;fairhſull or ſafe for phe pabtiek than is the'cotin-! 
ft of the wiverſalt reptefentative.; tn that Fr « by _ the repreſentative 

wee meanc the , repreſentation of, the groſſe of the. body _. without 

the :head" (_that-is , the ' ropreſenrative of the body of the fubjet 
onely ): the1 is. the alſiriion ffs, for the. Law preſumes no* 13 therepre- 
Knrarive of cheſabj:R,lo aſſured judgement 21d fidehcyfor government, as 
it doth in the (vcraigy licaJ alone , for then it would nor have placed the: 
ſoveraignty inthe head, barn the reprefentative of the grofſe of the body. 
But he Law knowing both Commuaities themſelves,fubjeR to dangerous 
nelſewiory om private intirements, & theirr: preſeiitarive Tikew iſ: fub « 
'to mifitidings tations & ambitions bfprivate men;hath [$isthem\ſt 


allied ptace,placed the foveraighty int tHe, beat,and the head'fo having the 
ordirinee;both fot judgment ant! tpt government, where rhe'erdinance is, 


there is the bleiiag and there the beſt afſurance. _ We. 


mceorher ſoyeraign,and toconſent with | 


, 
ms 
Ss 
- 
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pins 


ſoveraignly without the conſent of the head. But we.have examples of fove- 


4 
| Weneed not ſeck examples how repreſentative bodigs-of Subje&s moving 
without-conſent of their head have been miſled: there js not one imitable &x- 
amble to be found that ever thetepreſentative of the Suabje&,- moved to at 
raign repreſentatives, in Republiques themſclves, notoricuſly miſled by pri= 
vate men; was there ever a:more reverend repreſentative than the Roman Ses 
nate, yet did not Appizs and his Faftion, under the colour of a Decemvirate, 
(or Committce ofreformation)ſo blind that Senate,as to work them toicon- 
terre all the power of the Common-wealth into his, and his Fa&ious hands, 
to the ſabyerſion of rhe common liberty? ſo as that if:by accident he had not 
becn taken away, he had made himſelf Prince? And was nct that foveraigns 
repreſentative,another time wholly ſwayed: 8& carried by Iarine & Sulpitin? 
Sure as-nothing is more wholſome for the publique, then that the Soveraign 
ofa-Kingdom ſhould often .havethe advice of the body repreſentative of the 
Community, ſo isit moſt dangerous-{or the publique to: have the advice of 
the Community enforced on the Soyeraigne. 'Le{ to-that, that ſhauld be for 
our good, be unto us an occalion of falling. PEEL F-21 
But the obſervator- inſiſts not ſo much, that the repreſentative body is the 
great Councell ofthe King and Kingdom: as that it is the ſupreamgudge and 
the moſt ſoveraigne power. If the Prince(taithhe)be ſeduced;ſome Court muſt 
judge.of the ſeducement, and ſome power enforce thatyudgement , and.char 
mult be the Parliament; meaning the 2 Houſes of Parliament, We have alrca- 
dy ſhewed the abſurdity of aſaperior power to enforce the Soveraigne : but 
farther to diſſolve all difficulties in this falfe aſſertion, we muſt know that in 


/ 50 


Parliament there are diverſ: kinds of judgements. : And that:the- meer repre-- 


ſentative body,that is, the houſe of Commons ſolely, hath not any gudicatory- 
power by it clf,unlcfſ: it be in particular caſes concerning their own houſ- &: 
mermbers;Butthey areas thegreat inquelt of the Kingdom to enquire, di{- 


cover, impeach,&c,The houſe of Peers hath generally in all things.judgmenr | 


preparatory in order to Judgement of Parltainent; as to give oath,to take re- 
SS EaiGiee to Eceto wp on,&Cc:In matters that come before them by-writ. 
of error, it hath judgement d:ciſive to.determine and adjudge Law. But this 
Judgement it tattrnoras it 1s part of the repreſentative body : for therepre- 
ſentative body hath not therin any:part withir, But:the houſe of Peers alone: 


hath this ſaperior ju igment,as great Court of the Kings Barons of the king-:, _ ; . 
dom, which being aſſiſted with-the Iudges of all the Benches , is by formall addy | 


diate ſuperior Indge of Law. But it 1s-not: aþſoiu@ ſizpreme Judge of Law in 

all things: and thergfore'tt cannot revoke the judgement which it (lf hath 
giver. Neither can the Houſe of Comarons, nor:the-two:Houfe together -ree: 
voke,or act lany judgement givenin the Houſe of Peers,or 23 x hereztheres; 


fo:2 allo the tro 1 u'es ave not prcamtuecs or deckrz.s of Lay, 7 
G0 T.1- 


Ordinance cf Law in all matters ſo comming before it,the.proper and imme-- _ hriy 


| (20) 

- The Ob/ervater (0/144. ) tells you the reafon, Tobe ſupreim Tudge or decta- 
rer of the Lax is all one as to be ſapreapy maker of Law, and that you know 
the two houſes are not. But in the whole three cftats of Parliament, that is, in 
the King,the Porrs, and Commons, there,and there onely are all powers in- 
gredient ; for they upon Bill are not only: judges of the laft refort;to reyertc 
the j nt of the Houſe of Pcers,and of inferiour Courts, but they can re- 
peal and reſtore and repeal again in iufinitam their own judgments and Ads. 
And they can not enly declare the Law,but they can make the law, -and none 

they. They alone are they that cahnot- be bound by precedents or: Ads of 
Parliament;they alaneate they that haye the legiflative power, and therefore 
they,and only they that have the abſolute fupream judgment of the Law, 

- But (faith the Obſervato! ) The King deſerts bis Parhament , implying that 
then the two houſes muſt be ſapream judges ; theugh otherwiſe they were 
not. As welk:may he imply;that if the K. come not to Parliament then are the 
two-Houſes:no more Subjedts, but Soverstgns,yca Soveraignes in the higheſt 
exaltation.. Let us ſee what this deferting is, that ſhall fo caſily create Sove= 
raignty in Subje&s, We know that by the Law, the Kings perſonall preſence 
is of noabfolute necelfity to the proceedings of Parl. and that by the law {des 
clared & confirmed 33H ,8.22.)thc K. preſence is not necefrary at his giving 
conſents to As paſsed, bur he may give conſent in his abſence by his great 
Scale.” If then the Law count His perſonall abſence no deſerting : andas to 
deferting for want of juſt and reaſonable conſent to their demands, his Majc« 
ty be fo little faulty toward this Parliament, as that he hath given His Con- 
ſent beyond the example of His Predecefors. Where then ſhall. a fincere 
Conſcience in any- deſerting the King hath made finde warrant cnongh 
to deſert his Sovcraigne, and acknowledge another Superiour 2 but to ree 


ne, 

Diverſitic of powers and authorities excrciſcd in the ſeverall parts of Par- 
liament, neceffarily cauſes a diverlity.of reſpe& and obſervance to bee rendred 
tothem. And though the judgment of the repreſentative of the ſubjeA(that is 


of the Peers and Commons) in thoſe things wherein it is properly exerciſed, 


ht to have cfteem and credit before any other judgment of the ſabjec. Yet 
i81tqot tobe oppoſed tothe judgment of the ſoveratgn;in thoſe things which 
the law hath entruſted to the judzmentof the Sover: tzn, forthe Law truſterh 
none, but whom it jadgeth to have judgment, fidelity,and provifion of all ne- 
ceſvary incidents ſifficient for that truſt, and then it prefers both the Acts and 
indgment, of rhe party.truſted, before any judgment whatſoever, Nor is the 


indgement of the wholekiSgdom any whit lighted thereby,no more, than if 


in particular Sciences (as Divszity, Pbyloſophy ,Phyſicks Mathematique, cc) the 
" indgement of the proteſsors of thoſe Seiences ſhoutd be preferred before the 
wdgement of the whole body repreſentative :. for Vnicaique in ſua arte 

Credene 
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long to the King, To whom #lone;theLaw having es 
Government, ordained him witha 


and Priviledges, that belong unto bim as ſaprcam Governor, and firlt ER 


14 '& 


(28) -: 4 
credendums. Matters of State and fecrers "af governmeyt gt art fot only unfit ind | 
dangerous to be publikely managed,by ſo numerous pl ly 25 our repreſenta: a- : 


tive is, but the greater part are fo liclee enced or ; able ro manage them as | 
that in Edy.the thirds time, the Hovſo Cotpim:themſclycs, as the obſcrya- 


tor, fol.6, tell us , deſired they. might b E ated from giv ing advice in thoſe 
matters,ae quensx ils none pas cognizance,pf y. ich they had not the 'Cognilans 


' The Iudgement of the body rep; efntativns it ſe1f,did not at that time hap 


but that aſwell the Tudgement,azthe cargofthe Ardua Regri, oa, chi 
ha! over 


a body of [worn privy .Councell to ad 


viſe with therein, and alworn' ounſell at Law to advik him 0 - e 


three States of Parliament. ... 
If any of thefe ſworn Connlf: ler 5 abfenGae the King 
Law, or any by their counlaill, ad any thing.againlt it : aftep ic 


ip 


ding andeonviction, it will foonbe out o pa pe what ſhall become 


them. But if wile Rp Prone of rficplars, 7 cred 6 ſhillby ge+ 
nerall vote of the Shbje&, be cenſured private, whilperers SpATIS the 
King, and to be,w holly removed m him;then (hal.the. dans 


granule deprived of the conſtant which the Law h y = 
dained him , for fupport of his right againlt ttic other twooppoſed PaWers, 
and fer the good diſc argeol bis Kingly pider. Beſides if men (hall o bgcon 


demned and madegnilty., mare! SoTrralgaty fo ang uncontrou 
Tudgement aſcribed to the eo eeahonk ES | 
gall prooſof any fa&tthen is the birth-right wh the. $ ,.in. the 
concertment of life and fortunes taken from him, and he muſt ſtand 
by the vote of the people, that, ne aTudgemeat infallible , ſhallfupply the 
office ofboth \ itnes, Peers, and Jud be. 

Whilz I purſe uethe examination.of t of things which the oblervator WES, 
have recaved for reaſon, .I may not let flip the oblecying oh; his lye unkaith-. 
fulneſſe and « deccipt, to paſſz« over that Powe hel moſt of all concernes.the 
ſouls and bodies yes and fortunes of ane ole :Kingdagic and .all becauſe 
his want'© f proof 1hi that point;does,if: DOR throw a lthat he contends: 
pH Fot though he argtics! rhelawfulnes of FL $:4 up Armes and re- 

ſti ing the Aiithorit and commands of the King under t REA of a gc 
nerall Prot A this Ah Thats Figs or” Pe ks of ordinary meanes, 
Any), xtraoy a1 HAY meAnes may ta or the [ajefry of toe people, et ndin an 
It A ommbilic of proving! the State rr Ae. danger (for HEN ed fach A 
danger caſt te ſo viſible to all men as notto need any-proving and! nding,it 
lo not poſſible to provea neceſlity of the SubjeAs arming himſelf for want 
of other MEAanEs, when his Majeſty, (in 4 the naturall ordinary — 

| 3. oO 
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 ofproteciion is placed) readily offereJ; and yet offers, to perferm that regall 
office of proteing - The Obſervator paſlles overthe matter without proving 
cither danger or want of other means, and prefes only the aWfulnts of ſelfe- 
defence in cytream danger”, is if (if thiat were/granted ) all men nigh take 
up Arms whether there were danger or no,and whether there were uther oc- 
dinary meanes'of defence. or no, and fÞ ſecurely doe purſas this errour 
as that we with it ſwallow any thirig, & becauſe that in ordinary providing 
for danger before it threaten, the ordinary courſes of putting the kingdom 1n 
a poſture-of defence by Commillion of Licttenancy and of array , are voted 
iltegalt : therefore'we not only admit them to be ſo, but we admit alſo that the' 
King(to whom it properly belongs to take order for the faſty of the kingdom) 

| nay nor ihextremity of danger,by a iy means that he canuſe, raiſe Arms, and 
put thekingdom in a poſture of of defence,but'the ſubjeRt,to whom it is trea- 
ſon(by.the Law ) toraiſe forces without authority from the King ) hee may 
(againft the ortlinary rule of Law)raife arms inthe very fame form that is ng- | 
lawfull-for the K. todo, and all becaufe of the extream neceffity and danger. 
Yet the very-4zme neceflity and danger ſhall not make it lawſull to the Rrghr 
and proper authority.ofthe King to do the very fame thing, Oh; what ſhall 
we fy, when at once extream heceſſiry is pretended,alt worited formes of cc- 
fence (without ſhewing a lawfull forme) are declared unlawfull, and the 
curſe which the Law abhors,and the conſcience of every Lav »f.yorn Chr;= 
ſtian trembles at,is ſet on foot, withour the warrant of the lawful Soveraigne, 
yobemr yer he is ready to ſupply thatoffice in the juſt ang/lawfull way ? 
*4,carinot alſo but note, that though fevying of Artnes and putting the king- 


2 Kin be poſture of defence 152 right fc F 'catly belofging to the, King 5 as 


iv ewe know his Majcſty,and all bis predeceſſors have ever been poſſeſſed of 
Rox ati ht and aathority inſep-rably annexed to the Crown, which nere any 
hivelawfully exercifed bur.they, - And though the. repreſentative bod y of 


the kingdom,apd(1nthem)erery.cncofthe Fody eepretented, have according 
tro thepohtivelaw, ſworn atſegeatice to the King, antHworn to affit' and de. 
fend,&&af priviltdges preheminences,and authorities belonging to hy highnes his 
hcires and fuctt(ſors jr annexed tothe Imperiall Crown of a calm; &c. Yet is 
not ihe Obſervatyr afraid to'ſay tht the Oarhof ſupremacy is not cadangered 
by ſach taking of:rms.Nor is heafſeaid to fay,that pext to teacuncing of God, 
- nothing under "heaven can be" more perfidichs than'peoples withdrawing 
themſelves from their repref;ntations, As'it ſubjefs by giving authority to 
ſome of their kellowes to repreſent them, and to adviſe and conſent for them, 
gave them a power-ſo much above the conlition of ſybjeRs,,  yealo much a- 
bove the condition of their Spvefaigh,as that neith- rbreach of faith,r.or oath 
nor any'orher duty acito him, were compirable'to tlicir with-drawing from 
the rc*2or at of their, owne repre fenters ; as if the right cf the King, the 
Crown 42d kingdom, 19d the concurienes of the tFree Eſtes in Parti. ment, 


did 


” 
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did not ſoconcern the Comeng of the Land but.that (againſt.all) they ſtood 

foly bound in allegiance to their repreſenters as to the only Soveraignes of 
theic obedience. O | that it may pleaſe the two honourable Houſes to take in- 
toa ſcrious confiderationz how repugnant theſe poſitions are to the loyalty, 
of a true Chriſtian: how hard it isfor a piousTdnſcience to periwade it ſelf, 
that rhey that broach ſuch doQrins intend nothing but the def:nce of the RK. 
ofthe laws of the Land,and of the tre Proteſtant Religion : how muchrhe 


£ 
& + 


I ſuppoſe there remaines not in the,obſcrvations any.thing matetiall,that is 
not alrcady anſwered. As 7 anzing Religion into Pepety, 
which the ob:erver perbaps glances atin Tpeaking :ot: Zvpyb, Prelatical and 
Military Courtiers, Ita Chriftian eaninthis conſcinee fiad anyorher ground 
for ſactrbelict then only the opinion of a judgement, that would be'believed 
rather for a:ithorities ſake, than for anything prove or diſcovered; ether 
may wel liſten to it. But if in ſtead of preſumptionsthat wayhe finds preſum= 
ptions of intended change to the contrary corruption of Religion , a good 
conſcience willnotbe fa Popilhly:affe&gd;as'fortheinfa!lbilic in BER 
meat,to b:licrecohtraryito what his:heart:telleth him the molt appareat pre» 
fimption muſtincline tim. For-be:ids chat it is eaſier. to-bring in a:corruptian 
in cxtremiry contrary to an old cxploded corruption, then to rece ver that, 
that hath-been gnce exvlo ed,(as Popery bath been 'andis. ) VWehave his Ma- 
jcſtics often ſylemne atteſtationof Gy, imptee ting the 045 {pcrity of hum 86 
his,it he do not maintain-the: true Proteſtant,Relig.cltatlilhed 14 the Charch' 
of England againſtall Popery:We have not the like on the other part, againſt, 
Schiſmaticall innovations, Yet our SchiſmatickS$are thrice as many as ourP.s 
piſts.8 whereas our Pap.are(God be thanked)difarmed, awed & in fcarogous 
Schiſmaticks ate-bolJ,armd.,and 1n authotny;& therefore licentionsa adtu- 
multing ineveryplace.God willcqiuiire ar ac 
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of hattr 


hands Xin d\ed 1 rife for the trialt 6fit; we out {elves be found 'of a breach, or 
4#n ic; Let as ell the cauſe, che/ground, the way; and theend ofour 


not yer providedfor,inay we' not have fit proviſiogary laws, with ſevere and penall 


uning of 4ll-practices to the contrary? Doth.not his Majeſty to; that alſo fteely of- 


| poyerofthe King to take away the'leaſt right,quch lefe the belog of'a rljaments;fo r 


can do to. the prejudice ol Tr pAnts, an 
| ys the neceſſity of State. 
called, it is 'preſently repolieffed, 'and! re-inveſied:of 


the authority of a whole Parbament,'can any: 
or deprive. them, of the'leaſt right or arg 


x, if they that deviſed and broached the new State principles 
ines publiſhed in the g F of ſeryations, have in them dealt trifly and. 
fully with the Iubject, Ty 2 & ch6 -of thoſe Dofrines rejoyce in them 
2t receive and maintaine thei; /and let the maintainers of them rejoyce in them 
rt were the authors, But if they bhavedetlt-unfaithfully and deceiptfully with the: 
les of the fubjet tocauletheblintl (tharxannortudge) ce erre, therby to:bring 
t6paſſetheir own defignedtanoyvations. Then letit pleaſe the ju, ang all-ſeeing ſus. 


in. Fhis our. 1fracl, who 
J dirom thy 
voor be cho ac Injoomy 0 | mee) 1ud:s. 15, a firefromthe:malic' us authors of 


them,to br 


Gen; ad a fire 


vetzign Ford theKing!*fwithusthe oifly fipreara Vice -geberiOob 
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